THE CHARACTER OF SHAKESPEARE. 

To come to any conclusion respecting the true character 
of Shakespeare is a somewhat difficult task. Little is known 
of his life ; the few documents that remain are of doubtful 
origin, and the allusions made to him by his contemporaries 
are of such a vague and uncertain nature that one is inclined 
to despair of forming any opinion of the self of the man 
whose influence upon the world has been so deep and strong. 

Yet this man, whose work was so definite, whose words 
have become the help and stay of the generations that suc- 
ceeded him, whose thoughts have become such a part of the 
English people that they use them without even knowing 
that it was Shakespeare who first uttered them. This man 
must surely have had a strong individuality, which would 
teach us much if, from the dim mist of tradition and the 
contradiction of facts, we could glean some idea of what he 
really was. 

William Shakespeare was born April 23rd, 1564. His 
father, John Shakespeare, was a glover in Stratford-on-Avon, 
who married in 1557 Mary Arden, the daughter of his 
landlord. 

Shakespeare’s parents were both of highly-respectable 
am flies, and, during the early years of the poet’s life, John 
Shakespeare appeared a most successful man, who became 
first alderman and eventually high bailiff. 

Reverses of fortune, however, obliged him to withdraw his 
* 1 ^ m rom sc hool, and an opinion prevails that the 
poe fill e d m the time between his schooldays and the date 
o is leaving Stratford by working in an attorney’s office. 

tkat he § ave generous support to his father, 
who died in comfort about 1601. 

awaV 5 ^^ llha r Shakes P eare wa s married to Anne Hath- 
that his wW 6 ^ n ° Wn k * s marr ied life beyond the fact 
that she anfl ™ as ^^ra years k * s se m° r > and it is supposed 
latter vears ^ ^ llU * e in common > although the 

in ZlZ Hfe — d to pass peacefully 

rom his writings little can be gleaned 



Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 

Ur thy affection cannot hold the bent : 

For women are as roses ; whose fair flower 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour. 




auer ms marriage Shakespeare left Strat- 
ford and went to London, where, after patient perseverance, 
he began to make a name both as an actor and as a play 
writer, and to gather wealth which should eventually leave 
him liberty and leisure to devote himself to his art. 


He seems to have made many warm friends, amongst 
them Ben Jonson, who held the poet in high esteem, and the 
young earl of Southampton, to whom “ Venus and Adonis ” 
is dedicated, and again “ Lucrece,” in terms of such warm 
affection. 


In 1596 Hamnet, Shakespeare’s only son, died, thus 
destroying his father’s hopes of building up the family name. 
During Shakespeare’s residence in London, it is recorded 
that he paid yearly visits to his home, and one would incline 
to think that the years of toil, spent far from his family, were 
passed in order to secure a quiet home life later on, for in 
I 597 we hear of him buying New Place, a fine house and 
estate at Stratford, where his latter days were passed in the 
peaceful enjoyment of his quiet home. 


How then, from these few facts, are we to form any esti- 
late of the true character of England’s greatest poet ? One 
mid make of him almost what one would, for all the stones 
icorded of him are of such uncertain origin and contradict 
ich other so flagrantly. To judge of him by his writings is 
gain difficult, for “ his works are so many windows throug 1 
hich we see a glimpse of the world within him. 

' the poet seems to be merged into the self of the person e 
portraying, and he seems “to be able to sympalbtae ^ 
impletely with all creatures as to deprive h.mself, g th 
ith his personal identity, even of Ins conscience a he cast 

mself into their hearts." and 

i was genial and good natu , 

:cellent in the qualities he professes. How else 
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account for the many tales which, though they may be 
incorrect in detail, all agree in pointing to his jovial, rollick- 
ing life ? 

He was evidently a shrewd man of business. He dealt in 
malt, and he was a money-lender. Records shew that he 
was a man of sharp practice, who exacted his just due, and 
shrewdly used opportunities to his own advantage. He set 
himself to retrieve the fortunes of his family, and worked 
incessantly to that end, investing his money almost com- 
pletely in Stratford. 

He must have been a man of absolute penetration and 
keen foresight, making occasion serve him till a fit moment 
should arrive for leading the higher intellectual life he had 
aspired to. Till then he husbanded his strength, thus shew- 
ing that he was prudent and self-controlled. 


It is as though he lived two lives — by his well-balanced 
mind holding each in its proper place and letting the one 
serve the other. Such self-control could only result from the 
habit of a lifetime, and the growth of his will and determina- 
tion may be traced in his writings, where, without seeking 
t ie poet s self in any special character, one unconsciously 
becomes impressed with the personality of the writer, grow- 
ing in strength and will, penetrating into the depths, and 
soaring to the very heights as time goes on. 

That Shakespeare s mind had an extraordinary power of 
receptivity is evident from the accurate knowledge he pos- 
sessed in matters entirely opposed to each other. He must 

irvfnrn ^ l*° lea ^ ZG fact ar *d a Pt in storing all valuable 

out do Vi- 00 7 1S mil ? d ' ^ bat he was sympathetic is with- 

oJ hunl’ 0 ?° W r° Uld ^ haVC SOUnded inmost heart 

forth in c ^ Ule ’ 1S( ^ ernin g a U> and knowing how to set it 

onlv o hi, U n a 7 ay K that f it WOuld be the human nature not 
only ot his own day but of all time ? 

zcTevtancl S ^ S V e * re ™ as ^Hgious or not, in the ordinary 

incline to think th 71°* ’ WG Cannot sa Y : rather we would 
moral laws nf t\7 e ^’ as not '» yet he bowed his head to the 
supremacv Th T ^ acknowledged their 

the world ' in W UGnce of Pr °testantism was strong upon 

influenced Shakespeare ^ u° 7™ insensibl y 

heaven that r 7- ^ en ^°und that the earth is in 
rare nr'et ° , 1S . n0t a h ov e nature, touching it through 

p iternatural points of contact ; rather that He is not 
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far from every one of us- that h,,^ rr • 
a fragment of eternity.” ' a a i e is sacred, and time 

It is as though Shakespeare had a clear perception of 
moral facts and a definite sense of the value of life seeniinl 
to trouble himself but little about theology, and S to 
content himself with accepting the mystery. Thus as we 
fall into narrowness, he delivers us by some great question 
put, some great problem which he, least of all, tries to solve, 
but which renews in us that search after infinite truth which 
alone can save us from sinking into that mean spirit of con- 
tent which can accept all and question nothing. 

One of the features of the Elizabethan literature is its 
vigorous vitality. It holds all upon earth real, and it con- 
cerns itself little with the things beyond. It goes with man 
to the threshold of the future state, but pauses there. So the 
keen sense of truth in Shakespeare makes him also pause 
and hesitate to raise the veil of the mysteries beyond. He 
leaves his readers where he feels himself — in a state of 
uncertainty. To him it was enough to seek out the divine in 
man, to teach in every possible way the justice which shapes 
the lives of each ; to point out the penalty of wrong and the 
wisdom of well doing. He sought to impress the value of 
life and the need for using every opportunity. He was con- 
tent to teach his lesson and to wait. 

Indeed, one could think that a calm contentment was, 

ultimately, one of the beautiful features of Shakespeare s 

character ; he was as one who had fought the great utt e 

and conquered. The waters had been deep, but he was not 

overpowered. He could look down upon li e as 

learned the secret ; with grave and gentle pity he could sh; 

the iovs and sorrows of the world with the serenity born o 

, ^ a ‘fh the faith “ that there is something withou 

fortitude and with the iaitn , i: tt i e ve t 

and around our human lives of which we know little, y 
which we know to be beneficent and divine. 


E. A. P. 



